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CHAPTER I—THE VICAR. 


CROWNLEY was a new suburb which might be 
said to have grown up around the church of 
St John the Evangelist. This is the reverse of 
the usual order of things ; but when the church 
was built, fifteen years ago, in the fields out- 
side the considerable town of Croham, it was 
chiefly intended for the interests of a neigh- 
bouring working population in the outskirts of 
the town, The owner of the estate on which 
the church was erected granted an excellent 
and spacious site, also contributing liberally 
towards the cost of construction of church 
and vicarage and school. The liberality was 
amply repaid when the speculative builder 
came into the fields; and the result was that 
within fifteen years Crownley became an im- 
portant and prosperous parish. 

The vicar, the Rev. Frank Dalton, was a 
chief factor in the creation of the parish. A 
bachelor and a man of means, he freely 
devoted his private resources to his church 
and its ministrations during the early years 
of the parochial existence. His proprietary 
interest in the church and its belongings was 
not less than the feeling of affection with which 
he was regarded by his flock. These were 
neither, as a rule, very well off nor within 
reach of want, and the average house valuation 
of the parish might be stated at between forty 
and fifty pounds a year. Crownley was a com- 
fortable suburb, and neighbowrly social 
relations were generally very harmonious. Be- 
tween eight and nine every morning the adult 
male population of Crownley departed, news- 
paper in hand, by train to London, and by 
seven in the evening they were all back again. 
During the day their wives and families were 


understood to be looked after by the vicar and 
the doctor. 

Full of loving-kindness for all persons, the 
good bachelor-vicar sometimes distrusted the 
steadfastness of his own charity in regard to 
just one man in his parish. This man was 
Mr Seth Farmley, a solicitor, a man who had 
spent many years in deep waters, and had 
reaped much from the ruin of others. Busi- 
ness that is lawful must be classed as legiti- 
mate, though there is a wide moral difference 
at times between the two things. Mr Seth 
Farmley kept within the law; but during a 
connection of many years with joint-stock 
companies, building-societies, and like enter- 
prises, depending on the confidence of investors, 
he had done many things not wholly consistent 
with the principles of the Ten Commandments. 
It is in the nature of such a business that 
while Mr Seth Farmley always had command 
of plenty of money, he would have found it 
hard to determine, at any given time, how 
much he was actually worth—great gains in 
speculative enterprises being commonly balanced 
by great risks, and sometimes great losses. 

The vicar was afraid of this man, because he 
knew him to be dangerous and unscrupulous— 
not afraid in the sense of personal fear (for 
Mr Farmley could not touch him), but with 
that instinctive shrinking with which a very 
bad man inspires a very good one. There was 
another reason for Mr Dalton’s feeling. His 
presence in the parish as vicar had been a sur- 
prise to Farmley when the latter bought a 
house in Crownley. Seth Farmley had believed 
Mr Frank Dalton to be a missionary in India 
or China. 
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We must pass briefly over the early relations 
between the two men. The Rey. Frank Dalton 
had had a younger brother, to whom he had 
been bound by strong ties of affection, and the 
two brothers had lost their hearts to the same 
maiden. The younger never knew that he was 
the other’s rival, and, so finely did the elder 
conceal it, the girl herself hardly more than 
suspected the fact. In time the couple were 
married, and the elder brother went abroad as 
a missionary. In five years the ‘yo 3 husband 
died, broken-hearted by financial ruin, leaving 
wife and child unprovided for. Then Frank 
Dalton flew back to England, and reverently 
took on himself the charge of the young widow 
and orphan. The ruin and death of the 
te er brother—a hard-working, earnest, and 
1igh-hearted man—had been caused by the 
failure of a bank, in the affairs of which 
Mr Farmley had been prominently concerned. 
Some were punished, many suffered and were 
ruined, but the —_ lawyer escaped to follow 
his profession elsewhere. 

To enable him to provide a home for his 
brother’s widow and child, Frank Dalton 
accepted the charge of the embryo parish. 
But good deeds have their reward, sometimes 
even in this world. A  wifeless and childless 
business man between whom and death the 
missionary had interposed himself in Calcutta, 
and over whom, whilst in India, Dalton’s gentle 
character had exercised unbounded sway, sank 
into depression when he left, and from depres- 
sion into the habits from which he had n 
withdrawn. In six months the unhappy man 
was dead; and he testified his gratitude to 
Frank Dalton | bequeathing to him all that 
he possessed. The possession of thirty thousand 
pounds was to Frank Dalton’s mind too small 
a matter to make any change in himself. But 
it enabled him to improve the circumstances 
of the widow and her little girl; and from 
that time to the present they had lived in a 
pretty and commodious house on the south side 
of a hill at the further end of the parish from 
the church and vicarage. 

By a sinister fate, the evil influence that 
had ruined the father had almost, fifteen years 
later, blighted the life of the daughter. Seth 
Farmley had a son of twenty-three, whose 
feminine face looked more like eighteen—a 
petted and pampered offshoot of a bad stem, 
the gentleness of whose manners, the sweetness 
of whose voice and aspect imposed even upon 
those whom he repelled by his want of physical 
manliness. If men despised him or laughed at 
him, many women did otherwise, and few 
women could wholly resist the pleasant and 
insinuating deference of his attentions to them. 
But when the Rev. Frank Dalton heard for the 
first time that this young man was throwing the 
glamour of his fascinations over the innocent 
eyes of his niece, Mary Dalton, he was almost 
stunned. Discreetly, without revealing _ his 
alarm, the vicar sounded the girl’s mother con- 
cerning the relations of the two, and found 
much cause to fear that the danger was real. 
The poignancy of the coma A was made more 
keen by the suspicion that Seth Farmley encour- 
aged his son to press his suit on the girl for 


the sake of her unele’s money, which all the 
world believed would be hers. 

What the vicar might have done, or attempted 
to do, in these trying circumstances, there is no 
need to inquire. n event altogether unex- 
pected, and as sudden as unexpected, put an 
end to his anxieties. Mr Freddie Farmley 
packed off to South Africa in pursuit, as he 
professed, of gold claims. Hundreds were doing 
this, and the fever caught him also. No one 
in Crownley was particularly sorry for his de- 
parture, though he was missed for a while in 
many places. For a week or two Seth Farmley 
(who had no other offspring, and was a widower) 
looked depressed and vexed; but he was too 
busy a man to have spare time for domestic 
troubles, and too practical to regard his son’s 
escapade from a sentimental point of view. 

‘Young blood will have its way,’ he declared 
philosophically. ‘Two or three years sowing 
wild oats will send Master Freddie home again 
sadder and wiser than he went !’ 

The vicar uttered many a silent prayer of 
thankfulness for the deliverance, but he held 
his tongue. Pretty Mary Dalton never suspected 
the fear that had lately shaken her uncle’s life ; 
probably, in her innocence, she was uncon- 
scious of the cause of his fear. But he was 
kinder to her than ever now, and in the course 
of two months took her to more concerts in 
London, and gave her more presents (including 
a substantial increase in pocket-money 
allowance) than ever before. Nor had he ever 
wanted her so often at the vicarage, or in- 
dulged her in so much liberty in putting things 
in order in his study and elsewhere. Old Mrs | 
Atkins and her daughter (who constituted the 
‘establishment’) had never found their master 
so patient and tolerant in respect of the changing 
of window-curtains and the dusting of carpets. 

It was not only the removal of Freddie 
Farmley that made the vicar happy. A hope 
that had lain near his heart for two years past 
was now in prospect of being realised. Mary 
was just past her twentieth birthday. He had 
intended her to be older still before allowing 
her to marry; but the danger she had just 
escaped made him change his mind. The 
sooner she was now safe, the better. In his 
own mind, as has been hinted, the vicar had 
already marked the man who seemed most after 
his heart for the position of Mary’s husband. 

This man was a young Scotch doctor, who 
had settled in Crownley three years back, and 
whose winning personality and devotion to the 
duties of his profession had already acquired 
for him a practice not limited to the parish in 
which he resided. Mr Dalton never needed a 
doctor himself, but, as an educated bachelor in 
a suburb whose society was not intellectual, he 
soon grew to be more than partial to the com- 
panionship of the doctor in the spare hours of 
the evening. The contact of Dr Maitland’s fresh 
northern zeal for research revived the academic 
interests of the vicar, and the personal character 
of the young man inspired his warm nature with 
a feeling akin to affection. The dream of unit- 
ing his wd niece to this young man soon 
took hold of his imagination, and had young 
Farmley not come in the way, there was prob- 
ably no obstacle to the easy and natural 
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realisation of his dream. Maitland was a fre- 
quent visitor at Mrs Dalton’s house, for that 
lady was not strong, and his presence was 
always as welcome there as at the parsonage. 
It could hardly have happened that a man of 
his age and taste should resist the attraction 
of Mary Dalton’s charms, nor did it happen. 
But she was very young, and Maitland put a 
wise restraint upon the interest excited by 
her youth and innocence. The time would 
come, and he could wait. It has been seen how 
nearly his reticence had been fatal to his hopes. 

The same feeling of reverence for her youth 
dominated him still, the more so as_ the 
danger was past, and he had no know- 
lelge of the altered views of the vicar. 
The frequency of her presence at the vicarage 
also threw her more than ever into his society. 
He was still the same as before—that rare 
and fine character of man to whom maidens 
instinctively give their confidence without fear. 
Such lovers are often cut out by less worthy 
rivals possessing more art or more boldness ; 
but now at least there was no danger of that 
nature on the horizon. 

Not for six months after the departure of 
young Farmley—an event, by the way, the 
effect of which upon Mary Dalton not even 
her mother had been able to gauge--did any- 
thing occur to vary the agreeable monotony of 
affairs. Then the vicar heard something which 
startled and disturbed him; but he kept the 
matter in his own breast. A good part of his 
money was invested in the shares of a leading 
London bank, with the manager of which he 
was on terms of friendship. One day they 
were lunching together in town, when the 
banker suddenly observed : 

‘By the way, have you any interest in the 
Popular Bank? I ask, because a good many 
clergymen are depositors as well as share- 
holders.’ 

‘No, said the vicar; ‘I avoid such concerns 
on principle.’ 

e avoided the Popular Bank for a stronger 
reason which he did not mention. Seth 
Farmley was its solicitor. 

‘IT am glad of that; these things are risky, 
and I know: you want to keep your capital 
intact for your niece and her mother,’ 

‘That is so,” was the reply. After a minute’s 
hesitation, perceiving the banker disposed to 
say no more on the subject, he added : 

‘T know the discretion that is incumbent on 
men like you in such matters. But if you 
could tell me in confidence, I have a personal 
reason for desiring to know whether anything 
is wrong with the institution you have men- 
tioned, What you may say, of course, will 
not pass from me in any way, 

‘Well, without saying in words that any- 
thing is actually wrong, matters begin to look 
suspicious, Experts note signs that are unin- 
telligible to the uninitiated. There is too 
— personal influence in the concern, for one 
thing.’ 

‘T understand, said the vicar, smiling, ‘ there 
is a parishioner of mine, for example. 

‘Just so. You have heard of that affair of 
his son’s 2’ 

‘No?’ His interest was genuine now. 


Mr Frederick Farmley had been a cashier in 
the bank, and had been detected in a serious 
irregularity. It was necessary he should dis- 
appear, and the matter was hushed up, his 
father arranging the deficit. This was what 
Mr Dalton now learned. 

‘An incident like that is a bad symptom,’ said 
the banker, with emphasis. 

The vicar was very thoughtful for a time. 
The danger had, then, been worse than he 
had imagined it. The discovery made him 
serious. 

‘At all events,” he remarked, ‘his country 
can spare the young man. He is not likely to 
come back,’ 

‘Birds of that feather always come back. 
Depend upon it,’ said the banker gravely, ‘he 
will be back before long.’ 

That was all; but it was enough to decide the 
vicar’s resolution that Mary should be placed 
in safety as soon as possible. If necessary, he 
would take some way of hastening matters 
himself. He did so as soon as he returned 
home, by speaking to Mary’s mother, asking 
her to try, by some indirect womanly means, 
to sound Mary’s feelings in regard to Dr Mait- 
land. Intruding upon the sanctuary of a 
maiden’s heart was a business that awed the 
bachelor-vicar so profoundly that the thought 
of it almost took his breath away. But he 
had faith that the mother would know the 
right way to accomplish the task, and he 
awaited the result with anxiety. 

A few gentle words from the mother that 
evening awoke the girl’s consciousness with a 
visible flutter. It was plain enough she had not, 
until this moment, thought of Maitland as a 
lover, and, from what has been already said, 
it will be evident that for this he was himself 
mainly responsible. But, on the other hand, 
the nature of the maiden’s own sentiments 
towards the man was not so easy to read. 

“Of course, Mary,’ her mother softly said, 
‘we have observed it before now—your uncle 
and I—though he may have tried to conceal it 
from you. He has been full of delicacy and— 
and tenderness for your youth. 

But the girl said not a word, hanging her 
blushing face in silence. Under the eyes of 
the considerate mother, she was too excited to 
think or speak, and she would know better 
to-morrow. So Mrs Dalton kissed her daughter 
and sent her to bed. 


THE STORY OF THE SALMON. 
By Dr AnpRew WILSON. 


THERE can be very little doubt, I think, that 
if a general consensus of opinion were ascer- 
tained regarding the title of any one member 
of the finny tribe to be regarded as ‘King of 
the Fishes,’ that designation would fall to the 
lot of the salmon. Whether we regard the fish 
from a naturalist’s or from a sportsman’s point 
of view, or even from an artistic standpoint, it 
is seen to be a model of its kind. Its outlines 
are full of grace, and that the ‘line of beauty’s 
curved,’ is a saying which may find fit and apt 
illustration in the salmon’s shapely form, Its 
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beautiful steel blue tint above, and its silvery 
sheen below, render its colouration attractive 
enough even to the casual observer; while I 
presume, regarded after a gastronomic fashion, 
Salmo salar will hold its own with any of the 
denizens of the deep. I have heard enthusiasts 
praise the Loch Fyne herring as a titbit not 
to be excelled in the way of fish, flesh, or fowl ; 
but out of the range of very common things, 
the salmon will always hold its own as a fish 
‘fit for a king, either for sport or eating.’ 

It was Sir John Lubbock, if I mistake not, 
who once upon a time remarked upon the 
ignorance which prevailed amongst us concern- 
ing the history of most of the common living 
things by which we are surrounded. I take it 
that this remark is very true, when applied to 
the case of animals and plants at large. Hence 
when a big salmon attracts our attention on 
the fishmonger’s slab, few of us concern our- 
selves with the history of the beautiful fish, or 
care to inquire into the story of the days of 
its youth. Yet the salmon has a history of its 
own, and that by no means a common one. 
Time was, when that very biography formed 
the subject of hotly contested questions in 
courts of law. ‘Are Parr the young of Salmon ?’ 
was an inquiry, for example, which for long 
remained a questio vecata both with naturalists 
and with gentlemen of the long robe. Even 
now, certain phases of salmon-life are by no 


means so clearly determined as we might wish 
or expect, but on the whole we have materials 
at hand for completing a very fair account of 
the fish from its birth till it ends its days 
on the marble slab. 

The salmon’s kith and kin form a tolerably 


numerous assemblage, As a family, we find in- 
cluded in the salmon group, not only the 
various ‘trouts,’ but also the char, the smelt, 
the graylings, and other related fishes. The 
special group or branch of the family—naturalists 
call it a genus—which recognises the salmon as 
its head, includes in itself a goodly number of 
species ranging from the salmon to the river 
trout, the sea trout, the Irish Gillaroo, the 
Lochleven trout, and the Great Lake trout of 
North America. Nor are naturalists at all 
agreed regarding the distinct nature of some of 
the members of the salmon group. For they 
display an awkward habit of differing in size 
and colour and markings at odd times and 
seasons, and under the influence of varying 
surroundings, while certain distinct species may 
breed together, and produce in turn offspring 
which are fertile, this last being naturally a 
point that almost settles the sameness and 
identity of the species concerned. 

The story of the salmon begins in the river, 
and this is true whether we have regard to the 
parent’s duty in laying her eggs, or to the first 
appearance of the young on the stage of exist- 
ence. I may here note that a very large 
amount of light has been thrown on the 


salmon’s history by the practice of ‘salmon 
culture,’ that is, the artificial breeding of the 
fish for the purpose of stocking rivers. The 
imitation of nature’s ways and processes—jn 
other words, experimentation—here, as in 0 
many other aspects of scientific work, brings to 
light many new facts and resolves many diffi- 
culties of the investigator. Let us see, then, 
what observation and experiment together teach 
us about the fish. 

In the autumn time, and onwards to the 
beginning of the next year, the mother-salmon 
ascends the rivers to deposit her eggs, and thus 
to secure the continuance of her race. In con- 
nection with this periodical visit or visits to 
the river must be mentioned a very curious 
fact. The idea is entertained very strongly by 
some authorities that a salmon invariabl 
returns to its native river or that in which 
it was bred. It has even been asserted by 
fishermen that, when several rivers enter the 
sea in one stream (as at Bonar Bridge, for 
example), the salmon bred in each river will 
pass back into their own water and will avoid 
the strange streams. The late Frank Buckland, 
a strong believer in this instinct of the fish, 
regarded the sense of smell as that which led 
it to its native river. 
that for the most part salmon do return to 
their own rivers, but that the practice and 
habit are not necessarily invariable. We know 
the fishes certainly swim great distances along 
coast-lines where they are captured in stake 
and bag nets, and it may well be the case that 
now and then a fish will turn into a river that 
is near, in preference to seeking its own and 
distant water. 

Arrived in her river, the mother - salmon 
begins to scoop out a kind of trench in the 
gravel of the stream. This she effects by 
ploughing into the gravel with her body. This 
trench is to be the nursery of her young. The 
eggs are laid in the furrow and are duly ferti- 
lised by the male salmon. Then the trench is 
filled in by the efforts of both parents, the eggs 
are covered with gravel, and the mound thus 
formed is called, in fisher’s language, a ‘redd,’ 
How many eggs a mother-salmon will deposit 
‘is, of course, a difficult question to determine, 
| but a stock calculation maintains that she pro- 
| duces about 900 eggs for every pound she 
weighs. Each egg in its diameter measures 
about a quarter of an inch, and it is estimated 
that 25,000 eggs go to a gallon. 

Left thus in its gravel nursery, the egg under- 
goes the mysterious process of development. 
Into this process it is impossible for me to 
enter in this paper; suffice it to say that in 
Dame Nature’s own ordered way, the _— 
matter of the egg is in due season formed an 
fashioned into the likeness of a little fish. The 
hatching, like other incidents of salmon-life, 
varies in duration. A little over ninety days is 
assumed to be a fair period when the tempera- 


Fahrenheit. 


and is called an ‘alevin.’ We see a big sac or 
bag attached to the infant fish. This is the 
yolk-sac, which is destined to nourish it in its 
early days, and to provide babe’s meat for it, 


Perhaps the truth is | 


ture is even—say about 40 or 41 degrees — 
In the spring the baby-salmon — 
appears. It is not like a salmon in the least, | 
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until it is able to forage for itself. In about 
six weeks’ time a crisis occurs in its history. 
It is then in length little over an inch, but it 
rows rapidly enough, and when it has passed 
Geyond its babyhood, it assumes a_ banded 
appearance, through the development of dark 
bars on its sides. It has now become the 
‘parr, and it was this stage of salmon_bio- 
graphy which, as I have remarked, formed the 
subject of strong controversy in bygone days. 

It is no uncommon thing for the young of 
animals to exhibit marked differences in colour 
from their parents. We see this fact exempli- 
fiel even among the quadrupeds. In many cases 
the young are striped, while the adults exhibit 
no such markings. Many of the salmon family 
_ illustrate the same peculiarity. Growth is very 
_ rapid in the young salmon after it has assumed 
the dress of the ‘parr. In about sixteen weeks, 
it will have increased to double its original 
bulk, a length of eight inches being given as 
the usual limit of parr size. The parr stays in 
the river. It has no affection for the sea. In- 
| deed, kept in sea-water it will die. But at 
| the end of the second year, a more gorgeous 
| costume is developed. Attaining to the days 
| of its full-fledged youth, the parr is fitted out 
| for fresh pastures by the growth of scales of 
_ bright appearance. It loses its parr-markings 
' when it is two years old. Clad in its bright 
armour it becomes the ‘smolt,’ and passes for 
_ the first time to the sea. 
While the changes I have described take place 
_ at the end of the second year of the parr’s life, 

it must be borne in mind that certain parrs 
_ may exhibit a precocity in that they go to the 
| sea at the end of their first year. Others delay 
| till the third year; but here we see the im- 
possibility of attaining mathematical certainty 
| when we are dealing with the affairs of the 

children of life. Variation is not only a char- 
| acteristic of life everywhere, but is also a 
powerful factor in inducing that wondrous 
variety of form which marks the living world. 

Down to the sea then, in the early part of 
the year, not sooner than March and not later 
than June, go the smolts. Change of abode 
works wonders in their history. They pass to 
the ocean as miniature salmon, a few inches 
long. In a few months they return to the 
river as ‘Grilse,’ each of which may weigh from 
3 to 5 lb, or may even attain a weight of 8 
or 9 lb., according to the length of the meen 
in the sea. The grilse is practically a salmon. 
It can produce eggs, and is therefore to be re- 
garded as a perfect fish; although one must 
keep in view the fact that even the male parr 
itself may exhibit a forwardness in development, 
and be capable of fertilising salmon eggs in 
this admittedly immature stage. 

All that is now required for the grilse to 
become a salmon, is a return to the sea in the 
autumn or spring, when, after further growth, 
it appears in its rivers in all the glory of its 
adult life. The grilse, of course, breeds in the 
rivers as does the salmon, and it may be well 
to note that after the spawning is over, the fish 
is called a ‘kelt,’ 

Estimates are given by various writers of the 
remarkable changes which occur in the fishes 


after their visits to the sea. Thus in 1859, it 


is recorded that the Duke of Athol marked three 
salmon captured on their way to the ocean. They 
weighed respectively 10 lb, 114 lb, and 124 
lb. Each fish was marked by having a copper 
wire placed round its tail. Six months after- 
wards, they were caught on their return to the 
river. They then weighed 17 1b. 18 Ib. and 
19 Ib. respectively. ‘A change to the sea’ 
evidently benefits many living beings in addi- 
tion to the human subject. Another observation 
records that a grilse, after spawning, was found 
to weigh 2 ib This fish was marked on 
March 31. On August 2d of the same year it 
was recaptured, when it was found to weigh 8 
lb., as a salmon. 

The sizes to which salmon may attain are 
often almost beyond belief. Mr Young, quoting 
from Buckland, gives a list of big fish, which 
he tells us are usually found in the large rivers, 
A Tay salmon weighed 70 lb., and measured 
in length 4 feet 3 inches. A Rhine salmon 
ran its Scottish neighbour very close with a 
weight of 69 lb, and a length of 4 feet 8 
inches. These were, no doubt, exceptionally 
large fish, but a forty-pound salmon is by no 
means a rarity. 

Those who are fortunate enough to be able 
to indulge in salmon-fishing as a sport, cannot 
complain of unexciting times when the fish are 
taking, and when the mastery of rod and reel 
comes into play to secure the active and lithe 
prey. But in a milder fashion, salmon-catching 
in the sea has its own charms, and to accom- 
pany the fishers while they clear their nets of 
the spoil is as interesting an excursion as can 
be imagined. In my mind’s eye, I have before 
me a scene on the shores of the Firth of Forth, 
not very far from the famous Bridge itself. A 
background of firs places the silvery beach in 
striking contrast, ok the salmon-fishers’ cottages 
stand close by the water’s edge. The long line 
of stakes runs out to sea over the sandy flat. 
Here and there the wall of stakes and net is 
interrupted by the huge pockets into which the 
salmon pass easily enough, but from which 
escape is almost impossible. The tide recedes, 
and in their flat-bottomed coble, the fishermen 
paddle out to their labours, Coming to a 
pocket, the fisherman, clad in big sea-boots, 
enters the enclosure. He is armed with a catch- 
net on a pole. He travels cautiously around 
the pocket, sweeping to and fro in the water 
with his net. Now there is a splash in the 
water, and we see the back of a big fish dis- 
appear after it has risen for a moment to the 
surface, disturbed by the inquisitive human. 

Another trial, and success crowns the quiet, 
ractical intent of the fisher. The salmon is 
anded in the net and is duly captured. Trans- 
ferred to the coble without, the fish, full of 
life, leaping and struggling, is thrown into the 
boat. A smart, sharp blow with a wooden staff 
mercifully kills the salmon, leaving only reflex 
heavings and convulsions, meaning nothing 
more than the fag-ends of vitality, to indicate 
that life still lingers without consciousness and 
without pain. 

More captures, and then the coble, laden 
with its valuable cargo, heads in for the shore. 
The baskets are waiting for the spoil, and 
packed amid the fronds of the bracken, 
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the silvery fishes in a few hours will arrive in 
the of men. No fairer gleanings, 
surely, can ever come to us from the great 
harvest of the sea. 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN.* 


By Sir Watrer Besant. 
CHAPTER XXI.—LADY FRANCES. 


Ir was about the middle of October that 
Frances came up from the country. Consider- 
ing that her uniform practice was to remain 
there until the middle of January every year, 
it was reasonable to suppose that there was 
some urgent cause why she returned so soon. 

Perhaps she would tell me, It was her 
general custom to tell me everything. For 
instance, when her marriage, at the age of 
eighteen, with an elderly Secretary of State, 
was under consideration, we talked it over 
together, weighing the arguments for and against 
it, dispassionately, which we could very well 
do, because Frances was not in love with the 
elderly statesman, though she greatly admired 
him, and we were not in love with each other. 

I called upon her on Sunday morning, a time 
when I should be certain to find her quite 
alone. She received me in her breakfast-room. 
I observed that her face showed certain signs 
of trouble, or, at least, uneasiness of some kind. 
It was in her eyes, chiefly, eyes remarkable 
for their serenity, that the trouble was shown. 
There was a dark line under them, and her 
forehead, the forehead remarkable for its sun- 
shine, looked clouded. 

‘You are not well, Frances?’ 

‘I am always well, George. Sit down and 


‘I have got nothing to tell you about my- 
self. But 1 will tell you, if you please, about 
length 

roceeded to te er, at length, a t 
deal Isabel. Of course, 
not believe that a girl could be refined and 
graceful and well mannered, who was living 
at Wapping, the daughter of a skipper. 

‘You tell me to believe all this of such a 
girl, George. It is absurd. Where would the girl 

nd these graces? Believe me, a refined and 
well-bred girl is a most artificial product. It 
takes the greatest watchfulness and the most 
careful companionship to create refinement in 
a girl—a refined and well-bred girl is not in 
the least a creature of nature, nor, I should 
suppose, of 

‘1 cannot tell you where she found her 
refinement, Frances. I suppose, where 
found her sweet face, and her soft voice, and 
her tender eyes,’ | 

‘George, you are a lover. Oh! It must be, 
beautiful to be a man if only for the man’s 
“iain of imagination. I fear your angel would 

to me a Common Object.’ 

‘No, Frances. Have I not known you all | 
my life? This privilege is an education. Do 


you think that after going through such a school 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. | 


of manners I could be capable of falling in 
love with a Common Object?’ 

‘It is prettily said, George. I half believe 
you on the strength of that “‘-e little speech, 
Since she appears to you all these things, I 
can only hope she is really all these things. 
You must take me to see her. Only, you know, 
men who fall in love do sometimes permit 
themselves the most crazy fancies. It makes 
them happy, poor dears; and I suppose it does 
no harm to the woman. I daresay she doesn't 
even understand what the man thinks about her, 
Well, and you are engaged, and you are going 
to be married ; when? 

‘Here comes the trouble. We are not en- 
gaged, and we cannot become engaged.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

£On account of Robert.’ 

‘Oh!’ She blushed quickly. ‘Then there is 
a woman, after all. What about Robert?’ 

‘Four or five years ago, when she came with 
her father to live with him, and to keep his 
accounts, he told her that some time or other 
he should want a wife, and that he should 
marry her. There was to be no wooing, he 
said; and there has been no love-making ever 
since. He has never addressed a word of love- 
making to her, 

‘Well? And why can’t the girl let him go? 
She must feel that she is a clog upon him,’ 
Frances spoke more harshly than was customary 
with her. 

‘Robert says that he has passed his word. 
Isabel says that she owes everything to Robert, 
and that she is bound by common gratitude to 
wait for him until he releases her. She will 
obey him in all things. If he says “marry 
me,” she will marry him. If he says wait,” 
she will wait. If he says “go,” she will go.’ 

‘Gratitude of this kind, Buen , is touching, 
but : may be embarrassing. What does Robert 
say 

Robert says that he has passed his word. 
But he also says that it will be long years 
before he can think of marrying her. I have 
tried to make him understand that it is cruel 
to keep a girl on like this.’ 

‘Does he love her? Oh! I cannot think he 
does. I have watched him while he was think- 
ing of her; I knew it was a woman; and I 
knew he had got into some kind of scrape 
with a woman. Men who are in love do not 
glare and glower when they think of the object 
of their affections.’ 

‘Does he love her?’ I repeated, rising and 
looking out of the window. ‘Nobody can 
answer that question, Frances, better than you.’ 

It was a bold thing to say. But one must 
sometimes say bold things. I remained at the 
window, looking out upon the Park, but I saw 
nothing. 

Frances made no reply. 

I came back and resumed my seat. 

‘What do you want to do, George?’ 

‘IT want Robert to release her.’ 

‘Tell him so, then, 

‘I know what he would say. I have told 
him already. He says that his word is given. 
Isabel has assured him that she will wait for 
him. Isabel has always been so gentle, even 
meek with him, that he would understand 
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with difficulty that she would, in fact, rather 


not.’ 

‘Well, what do you propose then? 

‘J would try to work upon his ambitions. 
There is no doubt that poor Isabel, who has 
no social ambitions, would be a clog upon 
him. Seeing what kind of man he is, and the 
future that lies before him, would it be provi- 
dent for him to hamper himself with a wife 
who can never belong to your world ?’ 

‘It would be madness,’ 

‘Well, Frances, you have taken a very kind 
interest in him from the first.’ 

‘For your sake, George, you know that.’ 

‘It was for my sake at the outset; now, I 
hope and believe, you continue your interest 
in him for his own sake.’ 

She coloured. Thus doth guilt betray itself. 
Had she taken no such personal interest in the 
| man, there would have been no cause for the 
/mantling soft suffusion, It really was very 

pretty. Whatever softened Frances’s regal beauty 
_ improved the attraction of it.’ 

‘After all” she said, ‘the girl must be an 
incomparable nymph to have conquered two 
' such men. However, Robert cannot afford to 
marry a girl of humble rank for a very long 
time to come. When he stands quite firmly, 
and has secured his position—but even then it 
would be madness,’ 

‘If he were to marry the right kind of 
woman it would be different. He should have 
in a wife, first, good connections, then, social 
position, then, some measure of wealth.’ 

Frances inclined her head. ‘Those are all 
things that would help a rising man.’ 

‘Since he is a young man, and has eyes in 
his head, beauty would be a great additional 
advantage.’ 


‘I suppose it would’ 
‘Well, Frances, do you know that woman ?’ 
She answered one question with another. 


‘Where should one look to find such a 
woman 

‘To be sure, Robert is a man without family. 
He can’t get over that. One may give him 
the manners of a gentleman, but nothing can 
make him a gentleman by birth.’ 

‘If? said Lady Frances, ‘your cousin is a 
gentleman by manners and by instinct, what 
matters his birth? People may say, behind his 
back, that he has been in some kind of trade. 
That won’t hurt him a bit. The fact that he 
has been a boat-builder of Wapping will never 
prevent his rising in the House. He is bound 
to rise. He will probably become in a very 
few years a Cabinet Minister. I suppose there 
is hardly any woman in the country who would 
not think herself fortunate in marrying a man 
sure to become in a few years a Cabinet 
Minister.’ 

‘Meantime, he is only a candidate for this 
distinction ; and nobody, except yourself, Frances, 
and one or two others, knows that he is likely 
to get what he wants. Therefore, again I ask, 
do you know of any woman—such as we desire 
for him—who would take him?’ 

‘How am I to know?’ she replied sharply. 
‘I do not look about the town in search of 
wives for my friends.’ 

‘But you know everybody. 


Do you know 


of any woman who possesses all these require- 
ments 

‘You are very strange to-day, George. Your 
love affairs make you importunate.’ 

‘You shall be as haughty as you please in 
five minutes, Frances.’ 1 took her hand. ‘My 
dear Frances, you have always been so sisterly 
with me; and now I am in this terrible trouble, 
and in order to get out of it, I must speak 
plainly—very plainly.’ 

‘Well, George, she threw herself back in her 
chair, and folded her hands. ‘You may speak 
as a: yes, as plainly as you desire.’ 

‘Thank you. ell, then, do you remember 
a certain memorable day—a most disastrous day 
—when I came to tell you that my misguided 
parent had played ducks and drakes with the 
whole of my respectable fortune? I was very 
low in spirits that day.’ 

‘Yes, i remember it well. 

‘We had a good deal of talk about ways and 
means. I disgusted you by the absence of any 
healthy ambition,’ 

‘You always have disgusted me that way,’ 
she said. ‘What has all this to do with your 
cousin 

‘I am working round to him. You will see 
the connection in a moment. Well, then you 
fired up and became indignant, and looked splen- 
did. i like to see you when you are indignant. 
You then uttered words—burning words, You 
said that all the time you had been watching 
another George Burnikel growing up besides me. 
You said that he was ever so much taller, 
handsomer, more ambitious, more industrious, 
more resolute, more everything. You said, also, 
that you had always hoped that in the fullness 
of time the smaller figure would be absorbed 
in the greater figure, and there would then be 
a George Burnikel worth looking at. Do you 
remember saying this?’ 

‘Yes, I remember ; 
thinking in that way.’ 

‘And I have often thought, Frances, that if 
I could have become that bigger animal—the 
ambitious and the resolute—perhaps—I don’t 
know—but perhaps you might have consented. 
Well, I could not ask, because I quite under- 
stand that the thing was impossible. You have 
always been too great for me, Frances. I must 
be contented with Isabel, who has no ambition, 

r child, and asks for nothing but love, which 
is pretty well all I have to give her’ 

‘I do not know what might have happened 
if things had been different.’ 

‘IT was even tempted, being so very small a 
creature, to assume that ambition, and to go 
about tricked with the feathers that please you. 
Being a humble, barn-door fowl, I thought of 
pretending to be an eagle.’ 

‘IT am very glad you did not, George, because 
I might have believed you.’ 

‘Oh! You would have found me out very 
soon. However, that nobler creature, that 
superior George, that imaginary person whom 
you figured-—he does exist ; he is, in fact, my 
cousin. Look at him, Frances, he is exactly 
like me, only bigger all over, body and _ brain. 
He is as ambitious as Lucifer—which is exactly 
what you want; also, he is nearly as proud as 
my Lord Lucifer—which ought to please you; 
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he is masterful through and through—which 
leases you; he makes everything and every- 
Sody subservient to his ambition; he has 
learned an immense quantity of things, to serve 
his own ambition ; he is eloquent; he is hand- 
some; he has manners, though he will never 
acquire the conventional manner—why, that is 
in itself a distinction.’ 

‘ George, you were never so eloquent about 
yourself. 

‘One cannot be. And then, which is some- 
thing, he is a true man; when he says a thing 
he means it; he has no past to cover up, like 
so many men. He will never have anything to 
conceal in the future. And he will command 
the whole world, except one person—that per- 
son, Frances, is yourself. You are the only 
person who can rule him. For he worships 
you, as yet afar off, with no thought of wor- 
nearer,’ 

‘What do you mean, George? What author- 
7, or grounds have you for saying this? 

hat has Rob—your cousin—said to you?’ 

‘I mean exactly what I say. He has said 
nothing. But I have eyes in my head.’ 

‘The man has never spoken one word that I 
could interpret—in such a sense,’ 

‘He never will, unless you bid him speak, 
aud until he is released from his word. Then 
you will find him eloquent enough.’ 

‘Well, but even supposing that you were right, 
it would not be in my power to release him. 
Why cannot he release himself?’ 

‘No; but if a word of hope is authorised— 
n case.’ 

She bent her head. Then she looked up, 
and laughed. 

‘George,’ she said, ‘you must indeed be 
desperately in love to undertake the rdéle of 
matchmaker.’ 

‘That word of hope?’ I took her hand, as 
if I had been her lover indeed, instead of only 
a go-between. ‘What will “ say that I may 
repeat to him? How shall I let him under- 
stand that your interest in him is personal ?’ 

‘George, you shame me. How can I send a 
message of hope to a man who is engaged to 
another woman? The thing is ridiculous. Go 
away, and make him release that girl.’ 

‘Yet I may say—what may I say?’ I 
insisted. 

‘Say whatever you please, George. Go. You 
are a meddlesome creature. I hope your Isabel 
There are Stairs at 


i 


will prove inconstant. 
Wapping—Old Stairs—I believe—and sailors con- 
venient for inconstant maids,’ 

‘You are interested in him. Confess, Frances,’ 
I persisted. 

he covered her face with her hands. ‘Oh, 

George, she murmured, ‘I have always been 
interested in him from the very first.” She 
sprang to her feet. ‘Tell him, George, if you 
wish, that I like a man to be strong and brave. 
Yes, I like a man to be capable of sweeping 
the curs out of his way, as that cousin of yours 
cleared the stage of those curs at Shadwell.’ 

‘And this great gulf of family. How can it 
be bridged over ?’ 

‘He must build the bridge if he wishes to 
cross over.’ 

‘My Lady Greatheart,’ I said, and kissed her 


fingers. ‘There is the poem, you know—the 
lines run like this— 


In robe and crown, the Queen stept down 
To meet and greet him on his way. 


The metre is a little dickey in the next 
lines, but the sense makes up that defect. The 
sense is quite beautiful. 

‘It is no wonder,’ said the House of Commons, ‘ he is 


so very much stronger than the whole of the Rest 
of the House of Commons put together.’ 


OUR HEDGES. 
By 8. Bartnc-Gou.p. 


In certain parts of the Alpine chains, there are 
portions delivered over to the chamois as their 
own, in which no gun may be fired, where the 
beautiful creatures may be sure of rest and 
security, in which they may nurture _ their 
young, and to which, when hard pressed, they 
may flee, as to Cities of Refuge. In Tyrol such 
an asylum is called a Giimsenfreiheit. 

Of late years it has become necessary for law 
in Switzerland to extend its protection to the 
Edelweiss. This peculiar and beautiful flower 
is much in request, both by lovers who present 
it to their sweethearts, and also for the forma- 
tion of little mementoes for travellers. 

The Edelweiss does not require an altitude 
so great that it is near the snow, nor a pre- 
cipitous rock to crown ; the poor plant has been 
driven higher and ever higher, and to inacces- 
sible points as the only places where it can 
live unmolested. At Rosenheim, on the Bava- 
rian plateau, at the roots of the mountains are 
fields of Edelweiss, where the plant is cultivated 
to satisfy the insatiable visitor who insists on 
going home from his holiday with a tuft in 
his hat, and on sending dried specimens to all 
his friends. 

Well! what must England have been before it 
was cultivated in nearly every part? Verily, it 
must have been a land of flowers. Now the 
flowers are banished—that is to say, the vast 
majority of kinds, by the plough and _ harrow. 
Only those are left which can withstand both, 
and such as take refuge in our hedges. The 
hedgerow is, in fact, to our English flowers, what 
the Giimsenfreiheit is to the Tyrolian chamois, 
its city of refuge, its asylum from utter 
eradication. 

No one who has travelled much in France 
and in Germany, especially in the former, can 
have failed to lament the absence of hedges. 
Properties being divided and divided up to 
mere strips, hedges are inadmissible, impossible ; 
and a peg in the ground distinguishes one 
man’s estate from that of another. It has been 
made a law in Germany that no property may 
be further reduced beyond that breadth in 
which a plough can be turned. 

In plains and rolling lands, the eye looks to 
the horizon without anything to rest on, over 
infinite ranges of strips of cabbage and_colza, 
and potatoes, and beetroot, of barley and lentils, 
of wheat and sainfoin. 
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| cornflowers, salvia, and so on—because they 
dive out of reach of the spad 
or because they do not object to having their 


the case with all flowers. Some have too refined 
/a nature, are too gentle, modest, reserved, to 
endure ro 


mantle with bluebell! 
_foxglove! Talking of the latter, 
one day 
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anywhere—no harbour for such plants as have 
not the stubbornness to live on in spite of 
plough, and pick, and spade, and hoe. Flowers 
there are—for flowers are obstinate and persist 
in coming—grape hyacinths, star of Bethlehem, 
lungwort, scarlet anemones, tulips, blue-bottles, 


e and_ share, 


cut up—they rather like it. They 
But this is not 


tubers 
multiply from every portion. 


h treatment. They ask only to be 
let alone. They will die if incessantly worried 
—and for such there is no other place of refuge 
available except the hedgerow. 

I was the other day on the battlefield 
of Poitiers. The chroniclers tell of the banks 
of hedges and vineyard walls that then stood 
and afforded shelter for the English archers. 
Not one remains. Every hedge has been 
levelled, every mound spread, and with them 
have gone all those flowers that once made the 
battlefield like a garden. 

Our old English hedges are the Poor Man’s 
conservatory, are the playground of his children. 
How starred they are in spring with primroses ! 
How they flush with red robin! How the 
How they wave wit 
was driving 
in Cornwall, when my coachman 
pointed to a range of foxgloves, and said: ‘ Look 
there, sir! They are just like girls.’ 

‘What do you mean? I asked. 

‘Did you never notice,’ said he, ‘that the fox- 
glove always turns its flowers towards the road 
—it never looks into the hedge ?’ 

‘Naturally, no flower exists that does not 
look to the light.’ 

“Tisn’t that,’ said the driver. ‘’Tis they know 
ad ve got pretty faces, and wants to show 
them. 


not only were the high hedges a protection to 
the cattle from wind and rain, but that they 
furnished a very necessary store of dry food for 
them at a time when their pastures are sodden. 
See bullocks in wet weather, how they scramble 
up the hedges, how they ravenously devour the 
dry ag in them. That is because the hedges 
supply them with something that they cannot 
get elsewhere. 

In the West of England a hedge top is 
usually finished off with slates that project, and 
this is to prevent rabbits, even sheep from over- 
leaping them. In Cornwall, on the hedge top 
is a footpath beside a large deep cleft in the 
land, that converts itself into a torrent in wet 
weather. It is a common sight to see women, 
and children on their way to school, pencilled 

yainst the sky walking on the hedge tops. So 
when certain hedges have thus been converted 
into footways, then a rail is often put across 
them to prevent horsemen from using them in 
like manner. 

Anent sheep jumping hedges, I may ven- 
ture here to tell a tale of a certain old rogue 
who went by the name of Tup-Harry. This is 
how he got his nickname. Harry was a small 
farmer, and he had a neighbour with better 
means, and a better farm than his own. One 
very dry season, Harry had come to the end of 
his grass for a flock of sheep he possessed. His 
neighbour had, however, got a fine field of 
mangel-wurzel. Harry looked over the hedge— 
a hedge furnished with outstanding slates—and 
— longed for these mangels for his sheep ; 

ut he did not relish running the risk of being 
caught taking them. So he went in the evenin 
into his field, that was bare of grass, put his he 
against the hedge, bent his back and called ‘Tup ! 
Tup! Tup!’ whereupon up ran his old ram, 
jumped on his back, went on to the hedge and 
over into the mangel field, and all the flock in 
Indian file scampered after him over the back 
of Harry. Very early in the morning the rogue 


Then, again, the ferns and the mosses! What 


went into the devastated mangel field, put 


a wealth of beauty in them! What a variety! his head against the hedge, bent his back, 
Not to be discovered in the field; only in their called ‘Tup! Tup! Tup!’ and up came the 
own quarter, reserved for them—the hedgerow. | ram, ran over his back on to the hedge and 


Our hedges are probably as ancient as our 
civilisation. We know of a few only that have | 
been erected within the memory of man; the_ 
majority have existed from the period when our | 
land was first put into cultivation. And it is 
remarkable that in the north of Germany, in 
Westphalia, the Saxon region whence came our 
Teutonic ancestors, there the hedge with which 
we are familiar in England is to be met with 
as well, as an institution of the country, or 
a feature of the landscape. | 

Look at the size of some hedges—their width | 
at the base, the height to iat they rise, 
the traces they bear of venerable antiquity ! 
This is not perhaps the case in all parts of 
England, but it is so in the West. 

An agent of an Earl, with large estates, told 
me that when first he took the agency five-and- 
twenty years ago, he waged war on the hedges, 
he had them swept away and replaced by low 
divisions with quickset over which any child 
might jump. But after long experience he had 
learned that our ancestors were not such fools 
as we suppose, in this matter. He learned that 


returned to the barren quarter again, followed 
in Indian file by all the flock. That was done 
several times and no signs appeared anywhere 
of the hedge being broken through, or of a 
padlocked gate having been opened. At last 
the farmer, who was robbed, hid himself one 
night, and saw the whole proceeding. Tup- 


— did not try that trick on again. 
I have mentioned the West as the part of 
England in which the hedge reaches the highest 


rfection. The lanes there are often sunk 

tween deep hedges—sawn deep in the rock 
by the traffic of generations through long 
centuries, and the trees overarch them, forming 
of these lanes beautiful green tunnels. 

Some sixty years ago, charming lines were 
written by the late Rev. John Marriott, at one 
time Vicar of Broadclyst, on a Devonshire lane, 
graceful and so Feautiful that none will 
begrudge their insertion here. 


In a Devonshire lane, as I trotted along 

T’ other day, much in want of a subject for song, 
Thinks I to myself, I have hit on a strain, 

Sure Marriage is just like a Devonshire lane. 
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In the first place, ’tis long, and when once you are 


in it, 

It holds you as fast as a cage does a linnet; 

For howe’er rough and dirty the road may be 
found, 

Drive forward you must, there is no turning round. 


But though ’tis so long, it is not very wide, 

For two are the most that together may ride ; 

And e’en then ’tis a chance but they get in a 
pother, 

And jostle and cross, and run foul of each other. 


Oft Poverty greets them with mendicant looks, 
And Care pushes by them, o’erladen with crooks ; 
And Strife’s grazing wheels try between them to 


pass, 
And Stubbornness blocks up the way on her ass. 
Then the banks are so high, to the left hand and 


right, 
That rnd shut out the beauties around them from 
sight ; 
And hence you’ll allow ’tis an inference plain, 
That marriage is just like a Devonshire lane. 


But thinks I, too, these banks, within which we 
are pent 

With bud, blossom, and berry, are richly besprent ; 

And the conjugal fence, which forbids us to roam, 

Looks lovely, when deck’d with the comforts of 
home. 


In the rock’s gloomy crevice the bright holly grows, 

The ivy waves fresh o’er the withering rose ; 

And the evergreen love of a virtuous wife, 

ses the roughness of care—cheers the winter of 
ife. 


Then long be the journey, and narrow the way, 
I’ll rejoice that I’ve seldom a turnpike to pay, 
And whate’er others say, be the last to complain, 
Though marriage be just like a Devonshire lane. 


A FOOL’S WAGER. 


By Joun Mackie. 
Author of The Devil's Playground, &e. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir the adventure I am about to relate is open 
to the charge of sensationalism, it has at least 
the merit of truth, even to a matter of detuil. 
For I confess to the identity of the individual 
who so nearly fell a victim to his own fool- 
hardiness. 

It was a hot summer's day in ’85, and my 
partner and I were saying good-bye to two or 
three of ‘the boys’ on the wharf at Norman- 
ton, Queensland, just before starting out with 
a cutter, freighted with general stores for the 
Van Alphen River in the northern territory 
of South Australia. Our intention was to 
establish a depot there, where the drovers in 
charge of the great travelling mobs of cattle 
could replenish their supplies. There could be 
little doubt about its being a somewhat ad- 
venturous and risky enterprise, for the country 
we intended settling in was infested by wild, 
hostile blacks, and no one, so far as was 
known, had ever ascended the river before. 

‘I’ll bet you a level fiver, the niggers kill 
you inside six months, said Tom Cashman to 
me cheerily, his sporting instincts aroused as 
he speculated on the contingencies. Being an 
‘old timer’ in the Gulf, these instincts were 
the only ones he had left. 


Now I was no gambler with fortune, but 
seeing that this was a matter reflecting upon 
a man’s ability to look after himself, my pride 
overcame scruples and common-sense alike. 

‘Done with you,’ I exclaimed testily, at the 
same time reminding Tom of the three years 
I had spent in the Never- Never country, 
during which the Minghin dialect had been as 
my mother-tongue. 

‘That’s just it, Jack,’ interrupted another 
Job’s comforter at this point—he was an old 
friend of mine, and considered he had a perfect 
right to make himself disagreeable. ‘You see 
you'll get mooning about the ranges and the 
mangrove swamps in order to interview those 
niggers in the interests of science, or some such 
stuff as that, and of course, as they’re always 
on the outlook to extend their gastronomical 
knowledge’ 

‘I say, about that bet, you know,’ broke in 
the Hard-headed One, ‘what-about the stakes? 
—if you get killed, how are you to ante-up? 
Hadn’t you better make some sort of arrange- 
ment ?? 

The Hard-headed One, whose proper name 
was MacNab, was one of the most painfully 
practical men imaginable. He was—I_ regret 
to state—a Scotsman, like myself, and Tom 
Cashman’s partner, which last-named _ fact 
doubtless accounted for his uncalled-for inter- 
ference in the matter. 

However, the affair was satisfactorily arranged, 
and shortly afterwards we dropped down the 
tortuous Norman River with the tide. 


CHAPTER II. 


We reached the mouth of the Van Alphen 
without mishap, bumped over tle bar, and 
sailed up the river with a favourable breeze in 
a somewhat reckless fashion; for at certain 
a where the banks were high, the wild 
lacks ran alongside, and we were almost within 
spear-throw. But soon they dropped behind, 
and at last where the water ceased to 
brackish some thirty miles from the mouth, 
and just below Leichardt’s crossing, we anchored 
and prepared to discharge our cargo. 

In a few days my horses had come overland, 
the cutter left, and I remained behind with 
two white men, a Cingalese, a Spanish black 
from the Philippine Islands, and my black boy 
‘Jerry, who was reputed one of the most 
dangerous semi-civilised boys in the Gulf. Two 
years previously he had belonged to the black 
police, but having got into some trouble had 
left them. As no squatter would have any- 
thing to do with him—a bad name like bad 
news travels far and fast—and he dared not 
join any of the neighbouring tribes for fear of 
being hunted down, and shot by the police—he 
was in an awkward position when 1 dropped 
across him. Being short of a hand at the time, 
and having been attracted by a certain air of 
‘intelligence and fearlessness in his manner, I 
‘took him into my service, and promised faith- 
fully that no one—not even the police—should 
molest him with impunity so long as_ he 
behaved himself. I kept my promise, and how 
Jerry kept his will be shown later on. 
| We built a store and dwelling-house just 
jabove the crossing on the Port Darwin track, 
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about a mile from a long range of wooded 
hills, and then the wild blacks began to trouble 
us. They killed two swagsmen at a_ place 
called Scrubby Creek; then, in broad day- 
light, they speared four of my best horses, 
cut them up, and carried off the flesh before 
the other horses stampeding into the camp 
warned us that something was wrong. 

There were no police within hundreds of 
miles; it was necessary that we should act for 
ourselves. Some travellers coming a just 
then, I left a couple of them, whom I had 
known before, in charge of the buildings, and 
started out with a party of six men, all told, 
to come to an understanding with the savages. 
We knew that the black man’s citadel lay 
somewhere between the salt-pans and the sea, 
protected by a labyrinthine network of salt- 
water creeks and strips of mangroves. There 
were some strange stories told regarding it, for 
some wild-horse hunters and fugitives from the 
law who had tried to force their way in, had 
never come back again. 

We crossed the river and struck north-east, 
passing through some pine scrubs, and when 
we camped at night had made some thirty 
miles. Early next day we left the forest 
country and came to the salt-pans. These were 
simply long, treeless, grassy plains with great 
clay-pans here and there, which were covered 
occasionally at high-water by the overflow of 
the salt-water creeks. These pans were now 
dry, and thickly crusted with snow-white salt. 
Beyond them again rose the great sea-bank, 
which resembled a series of wooded sand- 
dunes. As we crossed the breezy open, we saw 
two large mobs of wild horses feeding, and 
numerous tracks of wild blacks in the softer 
clay-pans. About a mile from the high sea- 
bank we were ores by a salt-water creek, 
the banks of which were thickly fringed with 
mangroves. We followed it for several miles 
in a westerly direction, but it presented an 
uncompromising, impenetrable barrier to our 
further progress. 

About mid-day, however, we came to a 
hardly noticeable passage cut through the man- 
groves; it was so narrow and tortuous that 
only one person could enter it at a time. We 
left our horses in a secluded spot in charge 
of the Spanish black, and resolved to explore 
it. There could be little doubt but that it 
was one of the entrances into the black man’s 
citadel. 

For nearly a hundred yards we followed one 
another between those dense walls of rank 
vegetation ; then we came to the salt-water 
creek, Here we found a blackfellows’ fishery 
which resembled a maze; it had been con- 


structed by driving large stakes into the 
round, and binding them together by supple 
oughs, Luckily the tide was running out, 


and we got safely across. Another struggle 
through a narrow passage cut in the mangroves, 
then, all at once, somewhat to our surprise, we 
a out into what resembled a magnificent 
walled-in garden. The soil was a dry sandy 
loam, on which grew shapely wide-spreading 
shade trees, from the larger species of Euca- 
lypti and Moreton-bay ash to dusky giant fig- 
rees, and stately feathery palms. There were 


purple, white, and blood-red creepers festoon- 
ing the trees everywhere. There were delicate 
wild grape-vines wreathing column-like stems, 
and beautiful green bushes loaded with luscious 
purple currants, the like of which I have never 
seen save in that black man’s paradise, the 
signs of whose occupancy were all around. 

Wonderingly we passed through it, and on 
to the great sea-dyke, which must have been 
at least a hundred feet high. To our astonish- 
ment we found that running along the top of 
it was a hollow, which must have been about 
four hundred feet in breadth, with a long pool 
of fresh water at the bottom. And along its 
shady, sandy banks were innumerable little fires, 
blackfellows’ ovens with steam issuing from 
the cracks in the sand with which they were 
covered, piles of nets, stacks of spears, and 
dozens of dilly-bags and calabashes; in short, 
all the paraphernalia of a savage’s camp, but 
on such a scale as I had not dreamt existed 
in Australia. Splash! went some dusky figures 
into the water at our approach; and the 
women and children who had been left in the 
camp, while doubtless the men were away on 
a foraging expedition, were allowed to make 
off through the reeds and bushes again, Ex- 
amining the belongings of that camp, and 
inspecting the contents of the ovens, was one 
of the most interesting occupations in which 
I ever engaged. 

And what a view was ours from the top of 
that seemingly interminable sea-wall! On one 
side lay the illimitable expanse of shimmering 
blue sea, with its regal stretch of yellow sand, 
while on the other side was the unbroken 
sweep of the salt-pans showing gray, green, 
and dazzling-white as the intense sunlight shone 
upon it. Beyond them again was the low line 
of the everlasting bush ; it was of a sad-toned 
glaucous green, and in the misty distance 
looked for all the world like another but a 
darker sea; the low, wooded range of hills in 
the purpling distance resembled a dark, ragged- 
edged wave creeping up on the far horizon line. 

As it was now nearly two in the afternoon, we 
sat down in an open space to discuss the 
situation and some dinner we had _ brought 
with us to save time—which was so very nearly 
being the last dinner I had on earth. 


CHAPTER III. 


Quickly disposing of my beef and damper, and 
leaving my companions to enjoy their smoke, 
I shouldered my rifle and strolled down to 
that glorious beach where the long waves 
came curling in and broke with a thunderous 
roar, leaving behind them a fringe of seething 
snow-white foam. What a salt-sea smack there 
was in that invigorating breeze which cooled 
my cheek—what an atmosphere of vitality after 
the languorous surroundings of the sad-voiced 
bush! I felt as if possessed of a new and 
fresher lease of life, and started to walk in a 
westerly direction. 

I must have been indulging in day-dreams, 
forgetting all about the dangerous nature of the 
locality to have wandered so far from my com- 
rades, for my usual culpable foolhardiness could 
hardly have been answerable for such an 
insane action. As it was, I continued walking, 
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looking dreamily out to sea, when suddenly 
I was brought to an unexpected halt and to 
my senses in a decidedly unpleasant fashion. 

I found myself on a spit of sand between 
the sea and a salt-water arm, which latter, 
though probably not more than a_ hundred 
yards in width, seemed of considerable depth. 
But the opposite shore, and the high stee 
bank behind it, were literally black with 
naked savages. What struck me as_ strange 
was that not one of them had a weapon of 
any kind in his hand; but as I stared at 
them, first with bewilderment and then with 


genuine anger. The blacks had not killed me 
yet, and people were not going to call me a 
fool if I could help it! Then I — it was 
only a natural transition to be scowling at the 


atling guns supporting me, instead of onl 
being possessed with the silly old spirit of fool- 
hardiness. But my folly was not to end here, 
The tall, gray-headed old savage who had 
been haranguing the blacks, and who was 
evidently their king or chief, came down to the 


—— as fearlessly as if there were a couple | 
of 


water’s edge, and putting his hands to his mouth | 


called out to me. I suppose it must have 


dismay, they began jabbering together ex- | surprised these savages considerably when [| 
citedly in a way that put me in mind of a answered him in their own language, albeit it 


pack of hounds in full ery. 


them were therefore abreast of me. 


There was little wonder that I was taken | understand. 


As the salt-water was not their dialect, the Yucula, which I used, 
arm took a sudden turn to the left, some of but the Minghin. 


aback, seeing how I had walked right into the | wanted there, and I answered, in order to gain 


lion’s mouth. There being a number of bark 
canoes moored close to the opposite shore, it 


time, that I wanted to speak to him. Then to 
my surprise he shouted and signed to the effect 


would have been easy for the savages to have | that if I placed my rifle on the ground some 
got into them, spread out, and surrounded me. | thirty yards or so in the rear of me, he would 
What chance had one man against at least two | come across with his wife and talk. 


hundred of them? I stole a hurried glance in 


Despite what I knew of the cunning and 


the direction of my camp, but there was nobody | treachery of these savages, this was a proposal 


in sight. My first rational thought was whether | which 
or not it would be possible for me to ‘stand keen student as ] ) 
off’ these blacks until my comrades, wondering | logical, the opportunity of interviewing a cannibal | 


why I had stayed away so long, followed up 
my tracks, and came to the rescue. Oh, how 
I blamed myself on realising the danger I had 
blundered into! For these savages were not 
only cannibals of the worst description, but I 
was the man who in particular had trespassed 
upon these hunting-grounds that had been 
theirs for ages, and of whom, therefore, they 
would naturally be anxious to rid themselves. 
They probably recognised me, having seen 
me betore on the deck of the cutter when 
ascending the river ; as also doubtless many times 
since then, when I was riding about in the 
neighbourhood of the ranges, and they them- 
selves were unseen. 

I stood staring stupidly at them, they 
suddenly ceased talking—not one as yet had 
made a move—and I could plainly see that 
some one was addressing them. Luckily at that 
moment I overcame my first impulse, which 
was to turn and make back as quickly as 
possible in the direction I had come: such an 
action would only have precipitated their evil 
designs, for bad I knew they must be In 
another second, true to the often whimsical 
turn of a man’s thoughts in moments of greatest 
peril, I remembered the foolish bet made with 
Tom Cashman. The careless smile with which 
the happy-go-lucky Tom had honoured me at 
the time, rose up before me, maddening me 
with a sneering semblance of superior wisdom, 
and as for the cold-blooded proposal of my 
countryman, that the stakes should be deposited 
with some one ‘in case of accidents,’ it seemed 
to ring in my ears like some infernal prophecy. 
What a fool people would say I had been 
when they heard of the nature of my death! 
Not that sympathy could do me any good after 
I was dead, but to think that contempt was to 
take the place of it was a galling thought. In 
another second I was possessed with a fit of 


had a 


articular attraction for me; 
was of all things anthropo- 


otentate was not to be neglected. The appre- 
feaaien that only a few minutes before had 
possessed me gave place to a feeling of aroused 
curiosity and expectancy. I walked back as the 
king had directed, and placed my rifle on the 
ground some thirty paces from the spot where 
he would land. i ie intimated that if I de- 
tected a weapon of any kind in the canoe when 
they came over, I would pick up my ‘devil- 
devil’ and_ kill every one of them. The super- 
stition with which they regarded my rifle was 
doubtless what saved me, for in the scufile 
that afterwards took place, they never once put 
a finger on it. 

Over came the canoe—there was a paddler in 
front and one in rear, while with the gray- 
headed king or chief was a personage who I sup- 
> must have been made queen on account of 
er enormous size and ugliness. 
tallest savage I had ever seen in my life. I 
vouch for the truth of it; her arms were s0 
long that her hands actually hung down to her 
knees like an ape. She regarded me with what 
was doubtless meant to be a friendly smile, but 
the only effect of which was to make me feel 
ieaielly uncomfortable—the savage has a gift, 


which to a certain degree the civilised man has — 


lost, and that is to read one’s innermost thoughts 
on the human countenance. 

At first I took good care to keep the king 
and his ape-like spouse a good arm’s-length in 
front of me. I told the former, as well as I 
could, that if he would not interfere with the 
whites or their cattle and horses, I should take 
very good care that the white man should not 
molest his people, or trespass more than was 
absolutely necessary upon his hunting-grounds. 
What a farce that cunning old savage with 
the inscrutable face must have thought the 
whole affair! Then I became so engrossed in 
trying to understand the strange questions of 


She was the | 


Still, it was not a difficult | 
matter for either party to make the other | 
The chief wanted to know what I | 
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the old potentate, and in asking others in re- 
turn, that I hardly noticed the savages who 
had begun to swim the salt-water arm, and 
were silently grouping themselves round their 
chief. 

Then suddenly the fresh folly I had been 
uilty of came home to me, and I realised that 
i was now more at their mercy than ever. 
Tom Cashman had understood me better than 
I had known myself. Where were my com- 
rades? If they could only come in sight it 
might have some effect upon the blacks. But 
the time had passed for waiting on chance— 
it was necessary that I should act, and that 
right quickly. took a step backwards towards 
my rifle, pointing towards the opposite shore as 
if the interview were at an end, at the same 
time saying I would rejoin my men who were 
hard by, and fetch them some presents. How 
I managed to appear at my ease when I said 
this is a mystery to me now. 


How that human ape, the chief’s wife, con- 
trived to steal in upon me is beyond my com- 
rehension. I only know that before I could 
- my revolver, a pair of powerful arms had 
inioned mine to my sides, I was caught up 


face downwards, on the ground. 

There were a dozen sinewy hands on various 
parts of my body pressing me down. I strug- 
gled in an agony of desperation. In another 
minute the weight on my head and_ back 
would crush the life out of me. How my soul | 
sickened and rebelled against such a fate! The | 
very thought of my ineffable folly and ignoble 
death during those terrible moments was driv- 
ing me mad, and I made a wild struggle to, 
free myself. I remember raising myself on to | 
my hands and knees, and failing to reach my 
revolver pouch, I caught a glimpse of two 


It is not unlikely that some squatter may read 
this article and tell him of it. If so, good 
luck go with you, Jerry, old boy. There’s a 
very soft spot in at least one white man’s heart 
for you. 

As it was, Jerry was the first blackfellow 
who ever called me a fool, and did not hesi- 
tate to rate me soundly for my folly. I knew 
how richly I deserved it all, and dia not con- 
tradict him. 


Two years afterwards, when on the Croydon 
gold-fields, I met Tom Cashman’s partner, 
MacNab. 

‘Mac, old man,’ I said, ‘I did wrong in 
betting on such a thing as my life that time 
at Normanton, you know.’ 

‘You’re quite right, said the pawky Mac, with 
a face as long as a fiddle ; ‘money made by bet- 
ting must carry a curse with it. But, by the 
way, I’ve got a fiver to give you back—those 
stakes, of course.’ 

‘And you'll be good enough to add another 
fiver to that, and right now—just for fear of 
accidents, old chap, I remarked politely. 

Jerry had a new saddle and a suit of clothes 
out of those stakes, but I have never betted 
since, nor ever shall again. 


STEEPLE-JACKS. 


In Lancashire and Yorkshire, and the other 
great centres of the factory system in the 
north of England, there is naturally constant 
work for steeple-jacks, and a number of men 
ply that hazardous trade on the high chimneys 
which cover some of those districts like a forest. 
The smoke-shafts of Lancashire are among the 
highest in this or in any other country ; and as 


savages carrying up a couple of large stones, they have to be kept in a state of perfect 
out of the canoes, and knew these were to, security, the men who have made a specialty 
knock me on the head with, seeing they had of this sort of contracting must not only be 
as yet no other means of killing me. I believe well skilled, but full of judgment and resource. 


I was lapsing into unconsciousness when I heard They have, as a rule, a certain foree of char- 
something that brought me to myself again. 


was the sharp ring of a rifle close at hand. 
The blacks ceased to press down upon me. I 
wrenched my arms free, and found that by 
some unaccountable means, somebody had placed 
a rifle in my hands. The stock rested on 
the ground, and the barrel pointed over my 
right shoulder. I took chances, pressed down 
the trigger, and then—— It was a horrible 
thing that happened, but it saved me. In an- 
other second oo on my feet, and the savages 
had dived into the salt-water arm like so many 
cormorants. And there stood my black boy 
Jerry, with two hideous objects lying prone 
upon their faces between us. 

Jerry, who entertained less faith in my dis- 
cretion than probably he did in some of my 
other qualities, had thought fit to follow me up 
along the top of the bank, and was just in the 
nick of time to rush down to the beach, like 
the plucky blackfellow he was, pick up my 
rifle, fight his way through the blacks, and 
place it in my hands, No one need tell me 
that there are no heroes amongst the Australian 


blacks, for Jerry was an aboriginal and a hero. 


acter which distinguishes them from other 
workmen ; and when they are prudent they 
do well. One of them who lives at Rochdale 
combines with his chimney-climbing the busi- 
ness of music-hall proprietor, and conducts a 
circus of varieties in the town. Until a year 
or two ago, he used to live in a caravan and 
move about from one job to another in that 
way—chiefly because he did not care to sleep 
in damp beds. Then he built himself another 
van, like a miniature Pullman car, and for a 
long time lived in that; but he has now given 
up the nomad life, and dwells in a conventional 
stone house. He still jumps into cold water 
every morning of the year, and spends twenty 
minutes with the clubs and the punching ball ; 
he never tastes alcohol, and he never smoked in 
his life. ‘The Lancashire Steeple-Jack, as he 
calls himself, has his rivals, however, though 
his smiling face and lithe frame are familiar 
all over that county, and in others besides. 
Manchester has several: there are some in 
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Liverpool, and each of the mill centres has 
one or two men who can ‘ladder’ a chimney, 
and sit astride the vane on a church spire. | 
They often give employment to others, who | 
work for wages varying from one shilling to | 
eighteenpence an hour; and though they all | 
say that the trade is safe enough, not by any | 
means so hazardous as it looks, yet they have | 
many adventures to tell of. 

Each man has his own special tricks—his | 
fancies in laddering, his own form of apparatus. 
He will tell you that his plan is a lot safer, 
than another man’s, because of some deviation | 
from accepted form. But to the uninitiated eye 
all forms look equally dangerous. A man 
sitting in a cradle, suspended by a rope attached 
to an iron pin driven between the bricks of a 
chimney, while he picks out the mortar sixty | 
feet above the earth preparatory to ‘pointing,’ | 
causes a shudder which is not diminished when | 
he explains that it would not be safe if he had 
not a special knot of his own to hitch on his 
ropes with. In methods of laddering, however, 
the differences are most marked. One takes an 
iron spike a few inches long, and drives it 
into the chimney at the foot so that it holds 
firmly. Then he lashes the end of an eighteen- 
foot ladder to it with a rope, climbs up the 
ladder, which wriggles about in a nerve-shaking 
fashion, and, sitting on the top of it, lashes the 
upper end to another spike. So he proceeds to 
the top, alternately driving in spikes, or hold- 
fasts, lashing the ladder close to the chimney, 
and climbing to the next stage—always on the 
outside of the ladder. Another method which 


climber differs materially from this. he 
ladders are twelve feet long, and on each one 
there are four iron joints which project at right 
— ; iron sockets are driven into the chimney, 
and when these are firm, the projecting arms 
of the ladders fit into them, ad the section is 
made secure. The climber mounts to the top 
of the first ladder, drives in the sockets for 
the next, and adjusts it; and so in time reaches 
the top of the chimney. But the arms and 
sockets are so long that the ladders are always 
more than two feet away from the brickwork, 
and the steeple-jack goes up on the inner side 
of the ladder, between it and the chimney. In 
this way he has a certain protection, nen § it is 
also contended that this form of laddering is 
the firmest and strongest known. That is a 
much more important point, for it is a fact 
that accidents rarely happen to steeple-jacks 
through failure of nerve or giddiness ; the more 
frequent cause is the intemperate habit of the 
workman or the failure of the tackle. A fatal 
accident at Runcorn, for instance, was shown 
to be entirely due to the weak and improper 
tackle. It is unfortunate that steeple-jacks are 
not always a steady class; they earn large sums 
even as day-workmen, and as contractors generally 
do well; but they are not always careful to keep 
their heads so clear as they should be. 

The Liverpool climber just mentioned lad- 
dered the Vauxhall chimney in that city in 
six hours by his method, and it is 310 feet 
high ; but a still higher chimney is that of the 


Runcorn Alkali Company at Weston on the 
Mersey, which reaches an elevation of 330 feet, 
This is been climbed in the same manner, as 
well as by the other methods ; but the old fashion 
of flying a kite over such a chimney, attach. 
ing a line, and hauling the man up in a cradle, 
has vanished rr The highest chimney in 
England is supposed to be that at Barlow and 
Dobson’s mill at Bolton; it is 368 feet high, 


and is built of 800,000 bricks, and 122 tong | 
at least two in | 


of stone. It is excelled by 
Scotland; the St Rollox chimney in Glasgow 
is 445 feet, and the Townsend chimney in the 
same city is said to be 468 feet high. But 
the steeple-jacks make no more of climbing 
such chimneys than one a third of their height, 
though the vibration is more serious at times, 
All chimneys vibrate, especially in a gale—it is 
a condition of their safety—but the oscillation 
at the top is a serious matter for any one at 
work there during a high wind, and in such 
conditions, the job is postponed to a calmer 
season. Lancashire also boasts one of the 
crookedest chimneys in the country—a shaft at 
Brook Mill, Heywood—which is nearly 200 feet 
high, but is more than 6 feet out of plumb. 
It has been belted with iron bands, and is con- 
sidered secure. There is only one way of 
saving such a chimney from collapse if the bend 
increases; that is, to cut a slice out of the 
masonry on the other side, so that it may sink 
on that side and bring itself straight. But that 
method, though efficacious at times, often weakens 
the structure. The only other alternative is 
to pull down and build afresh, and there are 
two ways of doing that. One is to pull the 
chimney down, stone by stone, beginning at 
the top; a tedious method, and a terribly risk 
one, if the structure be tottering to its fall 
The other method the writer has often seen 
practised in Lancashire and Yorkshire. At a 
mill a few miles outside Manchester, for instance, 
a dangerous chimney had to be ‘felled’ not long 
ago, and the contractor started to cut away the 
brickwork at the base, on five out of its eight 
sides. Once, thinking it was about to settle on 
him, he and his men hurried away, but the 
fall did not take place, and they returned to 
work. The gaps were propped up with timber, 
and the structure supported in this way till 
the proper time. Then the wood was soaked 
with paratlin and daubed with resin, and ignited. 
The flames and smoke poured up the chimney 
with a great roar, and the daring man lingered 
at the foot for a quarter of an hour, feeding the 
flame at one point so that the wood might 
collapse there first, and the chimney take that 
direction in its fall. At length the balks 
gave way, the chimney tottered, then leaned 
over in a circular fashion, and finally collapsed 
in the middle, and fell in a heap. The climber 
told the writer that he distinctly preferred to 
bring a chimney down in that way ; for once while 
taking down a shaft in a North Lancashire 
district, he heard it groan and creak, and had 
only time to = own the rope and rush 
away, when it fell. 

The biggest chimney ever ‘felled, was brought 
to earth last St Valentine’s day in Manchester. 
It had belonged to a paper-mill which had 
been disused for four years, and the site was 
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needed for other purposes. The chimney was 
975 feet high, and was extremely thick and 
substantial, being no less than 92 feet in cir- 
eumference at the base. One million bricks 
were used in the chimney itself, besides 100,000 
in the foundations; and the weight of the 
shaft was estimated at 4000 tons. Several rows 
of houses lay some 60 or 70 yards to the rear 
of the chimney, and on one side the old mill 
buildings still stood. But in front there was a 
wide space of waste-land on which the steeple- 
jack determined to bring the stack down. He 
cut away the brickwork at the base on rather 
more than five of the eight sides, and left a 
gap nearly 60 feet long and 5 feet high. As 
the bricks were cut out, pieces of stout timber 
were put in to take their place, and the shaft 
which had leaned two feet the other way was 
brought by these means into a perfectly upright 
position, and the whole of the weight of 4000 
tons came down on 140 pieces of wood. The 
timber cracked and groaned under the strain, 
but held firm; and then the interstices were 
filled with coal and shavings, and creosote and 
paraffin were poured over everything at the base of 
the shaft. At three in the afternoon a light was 
applied to this material, which instantly flared 
into a blaze, and volumes of smoke began to 
pour from the top of the chimney and_ the 
cracks at the sides. The steeple-jack alone 
remained near the structure, and frequently 
threw buckets of oil on those pieces of timber 
which he wished to burn away first, so that 
they might collapse before the others, and_ the 
chimney might fall in that direction. Eight 
minutes went by, and then the operator ran 
up a ladder outside the chimney, some twenty feet, 
and examined one of the cracks. He instantly 
descended, quite calmly, however, and walked 
backward a few feet, watching the tall shaft, 
which, as he reached the ground, began to lean 
over to the waste-land. At first it showed no 
signs of breaking, but suddenly it bent at one 
of the cracks, the bottom portion fell alone, and 
the upper part telescoped and dropped with a 
vole 5 aol crash. The fall of these 4000 tons 
of masonry was an exciting _ and was 
watched by 10,000 people ; and all the time the 
steeple-jack stood less than 20 feet away from 
the descending mass. 

A Sheffield steeple-jack has climbed several 
spires merely to decorate them with flags for 
public rejoicings ; another climbed to the tower 
of Rochdale Town-hall by the lightning-con- 
ductor, merely to fix a flag. Of narrow escapes 
they have many. One tells how he was stand- 
ing on the coping of a chimney which suddenly 
gave way. He seemed certain to fall to the 
round, but the ladder remained firm, and as 
1e slipped he caught it, and hung there while 
the stone went crashing to earth alone. The 
Rochdale climber spoken of once fell 70 feet 
from a mill at Linfitts, owing to an accident 
while he was laddering. He was terribly hurt, 
but recovered, and still carries on his trade 
with unshaken nerve. He once, however, had 
an adventure which exceeds in thrilling interest 
all the stories of steeple-jack daring in the 
north. He had a contract to demolish a chimney 
near Rochdale Station, and went up one day 


accompanied by an assistant, who had been 


drinking. Suddenly, the man gave a yell and 
tried to jump off the stage; his employer just 
managed to grab his ankle as he went over, and 
there for a moment the man hung, depending 
for his life on the strength of another man’s 
grasp. Then he succeeded in getting hold of 
the belt which all climbers wear, and started 
to haul him up; but the madman bent upwards 
and dug his teeth into his preserver’s thumb, 
and struggled and fought very viciously. <A 
crowd soon assembled below and watched this 
extraordinary fight with great excitement, and 
the combat continued for several minutes. The 
man on the top could not get the other up, 
and would not let him down, so in the end he 
stunned him by hitting him on the head with 
a jemmy, and let him down by a rope. Then 
he followed him and discharged him on the 
spot. 

c= less sensational adventures could be 
described, but they are of a kind common to 
steeple-jacks, The work of these men is of 
vast importance to the manufacturers, for big 
chimneys cost a great deal of money. The stone 
chimney of the Manningham Mills at Bradford, 
built in the style of an Italian campanile and 
250 feet high, cost £12,000; and hundreds of 
shafts in Lancashire and Yorkshire represent 
an expenditure of £5000 or £6000 each. If 
aught go wrong with such erections, it is essen- 
tial that the repairs should be entrusted to a 
capable man; and a chimney contractor who 
ean belt a cracked chimney and make it safe, 
or restore a crooked shaft to a proper state of 
uprightness, saves the necessity for its demolition, 
and for a substantial outlay on a new one. Thus 
the contracting steeple-jacks of these districts, 
by their great nerve and judgment, and by their 
ability to keep the giant shafts in good repair 
and security, ensure not merely economy to 
the manufacturers, but the preservation of the 
public safety. 


SOLUBLE SILVER. 


TRULY, chemistry, above all the sciences, is the 
great-granddaughter of the fairy godmother of 
the folk-taless She has always some new 
wonder in store for us, and her wonders are 
more beautiful and more astonishing even than 
the tree with the golden apples, the wishing- 
caps and Fortunatus’ purses that we read of in 
Grimm and Hans Andersen, The magic spy- 
glass that enables the spectator to tell what is 
going on in any part of the world is a baby’s 
toy compared to the spectroscope, which shows 
us what is happening in the farthest star, and 
the purse of Fortunatus is quite eclipsed by 
the cyanide process that enables us to extract 
gold from rocks so poor in the precious metal 
that no one but a chemist would suspect its 
existence. Precious and wonderful are the 
lesser gifts of our modern fairy godmother, and 
the curious substance we are about to describe 
is one of them. Like many other of her gifts, 
we do not know of any practical use for it at 
present, but we shall find a use for it some 
day, as we have done for nearly all her other 
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gifts. For the present it is sufficient that the 
gift is beautiful and interesting ; so now to tell 
you all about it. 

With one exception, metals, so far as we 
know, are practically insoluble in water. This 
is true of all simple substances, as, for instance, 
sulphur or charcoal. It seems necessary that 
before a body can become soluble it must unite 
with some other body of an opposite character 
to itself. Sometimes union takes place with 
the water, as in the case of the metals sodium 
and potassium, which combine with water so 
violently that flames are produced. Silver 
seems to be the only exception, and even then 
it dissolves in a curious gelatinous condition, 
quite unlike silver as we know it. This soluble 
silver exists in two or three forms, and is in- 
teresting not only as a chemical curiosity, but 
also on account of the intrinsic lustre and 
beauty of the different forms. 

Soluble silver is not difficult to make. The 
materials required are: ordinary green sulphate 
of iron, citrate of soda, and silver nitrate. <A 
thirty per cent. solution of the first should be 
made, a forty per cent. of the second, and a 
ten per cent. of the third. We give the pro- 
portions in case any of our readers might like 
to make some of these beautiful varieties of 
silver for themselves. The liquid becomes black 
immediately on mixing, and must be shaken vigor- 
ously for several minutes. It is then allowed 
to settle for a quarter of an hour, and the 
— ortion is poured off, leaving a_lilac- 
coloured gelatinous material behind. This gela- 
tinous material is soluble silver. It can be dis- 
solved in water to form a blue solution, or spread 
on paper in a blood-red layer. As it dries, the 
colour changes to a metallic blue when half dry, 
and to a dead blue surface when quite dry. If 
it be dried in lumps, various colours and lustres 
can be produced. 

From the soluble form of silver, another 
variety is obtained by adding to it a solution 
of Epsom salts. The remarkable thing about 
these varieties of silver is the astonishing 
changes of colour they can assume. The in- 
soluble variety is brown, gradually getting 
darker and darker, but various chemical solu- 
tions will re-dissolve it, changing it back into 
soluble silver, but of a colour totally different 
from the original. Solution of borax gives brown ; 
Glauber’s salts, yellow-red; sulphate of am- 
monia, red. Mr Carey Lea, who discovered 
these interesting substances, found in one case 
that the insoluble variety became soluble sud- 
denly of its own accord, giving a beautiful 
rose-red liquid. 

The films produced by spreading the in- 
soluble variety on paper give gorgeous effects 
of colour, varying from yellow to blue through 
a whole series of brilliant metallic greens. The 
colours depend to a great extent upon thie 
amount of washing the material has received. 
If it has not been washed at all, the film has 
the appearance of bright blue metal, but the 
blue seems to disappear gradually in washing, 
until finally almost pure yellow is obtained. 
When it is spread on glass, very perfect mirrors 
are produced on drying. 


plicated chemical process. It is red at first, 
changing to black and then to bronze colour. 
If dried in lumps or spread on ‘a it has 
the appearance of burnished gold. Like the 
former variety, it gives a perfect mirror when 
dried on glass. If the gold-like variety is kept 
perfectly dry it changes to a more brilliant 
yellow on exposure to sunlight, but in pres. 
ence of moisture it is resolved into ordinary 
silver of great beauty in a few days. The 
other varieties degenerate rapidly on exposure 
to light into various shades of brown. 

The different modifications that we have 
mentioned are only the most stable and clearly 
defined varieties of this curious form of silver, 
It seems capable of assuming all the colours of 
the spectrum. 
green, red, yellow, and purple has been ob. 
tained. On one occasion Mr Carey Lea secured 
a variety giving an intense 
solution, which changed to bright scarlet on 
addition of phosphate of soda, separating, on 
standing, in a purple jelly, which afterwards 
turned bluish-green. No fairy tale that we 
have ever read has put on record such a 
wonderful substance as this, Even the Arabian 
Nights, with all the imagery of the East to 
draw upon, has failed to hint at such a marvel. 
Many chemical solutions, when brushed across 
the dry films, produce wonderful hues, and a 
crystal of iodine placed on the film becomes 
surrounded with rings of Newton’s colours. 

The only immediate application that we can 
think of for these beautiful forms of silver is 
in coating glass and similar materials with 
films of silver to form mirrors, We should 
have mentioned, by the way, that some of these 
films possess very interesting optical properties. 
Another possible application is in photography : 
if we could find a means of rendering them 

rmanent, the films might be of much use, 
ut the matter is too technical for us to deal 
with here. Nevertheless, even if it is of no prac- 
tical use, and therefore, in spite of its beauty, 
uninteresting from an utilitarian point of view, 
the discovery of this form of silver may lead 


may be of the greatest practical value. 


AT TWILIGHT. 


ConTENT thee, Love! Stretch forth no thought to seize 
Joys that beyond this twilight hour may lie ; 

The silver silence holds us, by-and-by 

To comfort into dark by soft degrees 

All cares that man has suffered or foresees ; 

All doubt, all dread, all striving melt and die 

Into forgotten dreams, and we descry 

The Shadow and the Promise, only these. 


So leave the word unsaid, the song unsung, 
Forbear to praise or pray, so there may fall 

A moment in the Temple’s ritual 

When even worship fails to find a tongue. 

Keep this one hour, that Love’s heart may approve 
The sanctities and silences of Love. 

E. Buarr 
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